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INTRODUCTION 



It is impossible for mo to (hunk sufficiently the: Siynd.itste of 
the- University of Madras for having Invited me to deliver the 
Cutilrte of Sir William Moyer (Endowment) Lecture For 193B.S&. 
Such a ifiJrtg 5ft considered to be a great honour which that Univer- 
sity tan confer upon a scholar. The invitation, however, came at 
a time when T ■was very busy with my Presidential Address and 
other work connected with the Indian History Congress which came 
off at Allahabad in October 1 H J9S. I could not therefore decide 
OP billy whether I should accept it. On May Slat, ISSG, I had to 
retire as Carmichael Professor, Calcutta University h where the 
Tate Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the greatest Indian of his time, had 
permanently transferred me from the Archaeological De- 
pa rtmrrit, If h'?e tra? that when 1 was in this Department, 
I came In direct contact with many monuments of Ancient India 
which fascinated nte most. But It was also true that the admini- 
Sttatlve Work of tho Department prevented my devoting my via- 
divided attention to the study of the history and culture of Ancient 
Indie I was therefore very much delighted when the Vikra- 
mSdltya n>r the modem a^e brought me to the Calcutta UnSyrraity. 
! at once turned my attention to the critical study of such subjects 
a® fh n Ancient Polity of India, the Cultural History of the pre- 
Maurysn period, the Position of Woman tn Ancient India, the 
Origin and Development of Caste, and so forth, and so on. Thfc 
first of these subjects I had to Eackte when at the instance of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and Dr. A. E. Dhruva I delivered before 
the Benares Hindu University the Manindra Chandra Nfnidy Lec- 
tures, W25, on 1 Some A 2 [i*fi(s oF Ancient Hindu Polity.* In regard 
to (he otfirr ^tlbjeets h I had prepared full notes with a view to con- 
tinue my Carmichael Lectures Series soon after the completion of 
my sixtieth year when a Research. Pryfcssor is supposed to Ite teoSt 
conversanL with the subject of his life-long study. Hut owing to 
liiy retirement tills object remained unlnlfilied . When therefore 
the Syndicate of the Madras University invited me to deliver the 
Sir William Meyer I-ccturea, the idea sMtek me that one of the 
courses- which I intended delivering before the Calcutta University 
after my sixtieth year I might de-livcr without much trouble before 
the Madras thraiversity. Accordingly I selected the Cultural His- 
tory of the pre-Maury^n India as nay .subject ;mdl delivered these 
Lectures under the title H ' Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture.'" 




if SOME ASPECTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE 

It Ls a matter of exceeding gratification that this Lecturership 
is connected with Sir William Meyer, who was a Madras civilian. 
It has become a fashion nnw-a-days to decry a civilian, especially 
if he is a Britisher.. But it is forgotten what invaluable services 
lie has rendered to Indian literature and philology. Wo have only 
to consider tho names of Sir James Campbell and A. II. T. Jaeh$oi% 
of the Bombay. Sir Herbert Risky of tho Bengal, and Sir Denzil 
of the Pan jab. Civil Service, to mention a few names only. 
But Sir William Meyer seems to hove outshone his brother civilians, 
because ho not only' wa& a thoughtful writer hut evinced a great 
and genuine interest in Uti ivrryi ty education even in his retire- 
ment and for that purpose made a bequest which hiw resulted in 
the Lecturership instituted in his name by the Madras University. 
Artd as only scholars of well-established reputation are invited to 
deliver these Lectures, naturally I fett proud that f was done this 
honour. HViw far T have executed tho task it is for others to 
determine, I would only add - Gn«4'doshff(i btidftd grifrpaTmi= 
iitdui-laAvfdav— gJagfwtfi pfituiMitit punam 
fednifte TJiT/ncbcb^aii. 

In conclusion, it is first my duty to express toy deep sense of 
gratitude Tor all the ffood turns, known and unknown. which Prof. 
Nilakanta Sastrl has done me From the beginning to Che end in 
Coruicctinm w i£h these Lectures. Secondly, I cannot also suffidont- 
Jy thank tho C. S. Ptersss that has lightened the travails of my proof 
reading and has convinced ms that an IijMHVUd or Indian 
managed Press can be as good as any first-rate Proas in Europe. 



Dc-ociii(jct, 1939 . 



D. R, B. 
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LECTURE I 



ARYA, DAS A AND SUDRA 

The subject of this course of Lectures is : Some Axpouts of 
Ancient Indian Culture. This subject may not interest some of my 
countrymen assembled here this *¥chintff P specially those who are 
caught up in the vortex of politics. History of Indb, many of 
them still say, may woit, hut Science and Economics cannot, if our 
country is to occupy a prominent [dace 3n thy comity of nations, 
If any history is to he studied at aLS h they further assert, lei tls 
study the modern history of Europe and America peopled by the 
white nations who are at the pinnacle ol eiviiisolLosi,, because of 
Ihe development of Science and Economics amongst them. But u 
great historian from on* uF thi'se continents has truly said that 
|L the greater part of the social asd Intel Lectuai sstrueture of a nation 
is bequeathed to it by former generations, that unconscious tradi- 
tion Is perhaps the must PhtUKlt agent in histarioaJ life, that the 
margin of change is surprisingly small ami progressive nations 
quite CEceptlonal Thy traditions and past experiences of crur 
country ere thus a preebus heritage which we should all 
carefully study and properly value, especially at a time when the 
alchemy oF European culture is apparently transmuting, I do hut 
know, whether into gold or brass, the $Ocio-relij(ious fabric of 
India beyond all recognition. Again, it was only the otbtir day that 
I had occasion to drew the attention of the historians to wltat (he 
.great savant Max Muller has suid in the first Lecture of the Series 
that he delivered in 183^ before the C^ambtidgc University. t: Why 
do we want to knnw history ? lh — he enquires. Simply because, 
he replies, ail of us ought to know “ our own antecedents, our own 
ancestor, our own descent ; n in other word*, lh* historian ought 
to tell us, and we tnjght to know, everything about out phynbal , 
intellectual and. spiritual aucestty. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary that all Indians should be well convemsmt with this type 
of the History of India and that the Muss alma ns and th* Christians 
should be as much hLt*r*5(yd h the ancient period as the Hindus 
themselves, 

Years ago, the German scholar, Prof. A. Ludwig, correctly 
said : *' The RLg'Vhda presupposes nothing of that which we know 
In Indian literature, while, on the other hand, the whole of Indian 
IC-1 
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literature and the whole of Indian life presuppose the Veda, 3 ' 1 
Thus fully justifies, remarked the laic Prof. Winter nits, the general 
view of the great antiquity of the Jffis-Vcda, even of the “ later 
parts of it. And bis acco r-d iragly ascribed liuS com past (ion of this 
work u> e. 2500 E.C.' 2 The question that now arises is : What does 
the Hig-Vod-i primarily teach us? The reply that most of us will 
give is ll iai the RLg-Vcda tells us about the Aryan, euliuiu. But 
1 a rn afraid, this is only half o-f the answer, Because the ^i£- 
Vcd-a teaches us about the non-Aryan culture dLsn. And m Lbol 
connection it lias to be borne in mind that the A [Larva- Veda also 
is of exee^editiR value- Further, we have ill saute thiiL naLLL'h depends 
upun Like angle of vision from which we view things. Yaska, the 
author of the Nirukla, refers to four schools of studies which were 
prevalent in ins time. Two of these were : (1) the Mairuklas or 
the School of the Etymologists to which he belonged! and f2) the 
Aitihasika.s or thu School of the Historians whose opinions he often 
though! worth quoting. In modem times also the European 
scholars, especially of the last generation, represent such 
a School of NiiLtukliei and frequently interpret the Vedcc 
tests, strictly front the philological point of view- There 
w;is, however, one seELolar amongst thorn, the late Frol. 
Hillebrandt, who was not a mere philologist hut also hhsfcorisn- 
Wi: want mure of such philologist-historians if we wislt to under- 
stand the Vedic life aright and in full. Thus the generality of 
Scholar* um u i LEte opinion that when the Rig- Veda was composed, 
(he Aryans were set tied in the Punjab, the Saptodndhu-s or Sin- 
dh ue as it was then cull I'd. 1l is not, however, so well-known Liiot 
they were in occupation of a considerable part of Eastern Afganis- 
tan also, Hiis Is clear from tho fact that such rivers and stream* 
□s the Knbho or tike Kdhul, file Krumu or the Ku nun and the 
Oomati or the Gomel arc referred to in the Efiit-Vcda. We also 
firkd mention o.F .-iUL-h Lttbfcs a* the FakthaE surviving in the modern 
Paktbun of Eastern Afghanistan and the Gaud haras after whom 
lifter nrs (he province uf G;indh3ra was known. Nay, seme hymns 
of the Rig-Veda, especially the Sixth Mandela, seems to have been 
composed when I he Aryans wurc ricjcLipyiri^ -untie purls uf Eiliel, 
its was so ahly pointed out by Hillebrandt. He locates Ddvodasa’s 
conflict with the Fanis* Dasas and so forth in Arachosia- 3 He thu-s 
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